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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
joURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XXVI. 


Breslau, 2d September, 1800. 


The church and other buildings, belonging to 
college of jesuits, are among the most re- 
wkable objects of curiosity at Breslau. The 
versity was founded in the year 1702, by the 
weror Leopold, and the buildings were begun 
on so large and expensive a plan, that they 
renot completed in 1740, at the period of the 
jussian conquest; and as a great part of the 
xis, appropriated to the works then ceased, 
y have remained unfinished; One of their 
uses, the government took away from them ; 
Jat the time when the order of jesuits was 
lished, in the year 1774, the university ‘here 
scontinued under the title of a royal schdol 
titution. The principal apartments aré two 
ches,tone large, and magnificently decorat- 
. the other a small one, where, occasionally, 
ons are preached to the students in Latin— 
Leopoldine “hall, where all the public dispu- 
das jons are held, and an astronomicaLobservatory 
: hetop of the building, which,has been erected 
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es tia these few years. The philosophical and 
tonomical apparatus is small. The only instru- 
ay. es We SaW,-Were Newtonian telescopes, caus- 


mirrors, a micrometer for measuring the 
oul; Mince of the stars, a quadcahe with timer dian 


. an air pump, and a couple of eléétrical ma- 

'9"aees. From the obsé€tvatory, there. is a’ very 

tview of the vast plain, in which Breslau is 

ol. uted, and of the distant mountains by which 

bounded,’ all which we saw with double ad- 

or lage through their €xcellent perspective 

5 sts, ‘The number of students at this college 

eath about six hundred. That of the professors 

p bventeen. “Their course of studies, compre- 
row, 


ds a period of eleven years, five of which are 

moted to the ancient languages, three to philo- 

ny, and threesto theology;” but under the 

h philosophy, they embrace’almost every ob- 

ci. p human science. ‘The professors are all 

dat Mom the appropriated funds, and'the ‘in- 
dat tion 1s given free fro mn . ull =>¥ 2. 

ere are public school, likewise, connected 

ithe churches of St: Elizabeth and Mary 

ag.” Malen, the first of whichjhas about twenty! 








ai Kssors, and teachers, and three hundred stu: ¢ 


lk, The in struction here is only preparatory 
pst Of an university. 
bout an English mile out of the town, are 
untry-seat and gardens of prince Hohen- 
the governor of Breslau. ‘The plate is 
‘d Scheidnich, . The gardens are spacious 
agreeable, and always Open to the public. 
7 COntain various small. montiments erected 


"¢ prince, in honour of Fréderic the second, 


—— 
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the late and present kings. Last week he gave 
the king and queen, upon their visit here, a splen- 
did entertainment, at which the gardens were 
finely illuminated. 

Breslau is a place of considerable trade, and 
has much more an appearance of business and 
activity, than Berlin. The most essential articles 
of its exportation, are broad-cloths and linen; 
the latter of which, however, the merchants here 
all draw from the mountain-towns. Nor do they 
manufacture, themselves, a quarter part of the 
broad-cloths which they send abroad. Their 
situation, watered by the river Oder, which gives 
them an immediate communication with Ham- 
burg and Stettin, naturally makes them the cen- 
tre of the commerce of the province. They have 
likewise some trade over land, with the east, 
which is carried on by Russian caravans; from 
the description that has been made to us of which, 
we regret not staying here long enough to see one 
of them. 


There are no manufactures of importance in 
the town. The sugar-refinery is indeed very 
large ; and having to supply the greatest part of 
the province, refines sugar to the amount of se- 
veral millions annually. Like that of Hirschberg, 
it belongs to a company; the property being di- 
vided into shares, originally of seven hundred 
dollars, but which are now worth more than three 
thousand. 

We have visited two other manufactures, 
which had been mentioned to us. One, of what 
they call Turkish yarn, because it was formerly 
made only in Turkey; and the other, of sewing 
needles. ‘The yarn is spun from cotton, import- 
ed by the Russian caravans from the east, and 
dyed red. The difficulty consists in the dying, 
an operation, of which cotton requires much pre- 
paration, to be made susceptible, ‘not having, 
like wool, a natural oil, which imbibes the co- 
louring particles, and facilitates the work. This 
yarn, when dyed, is used to weave in a mixture 
with linen. I mentioned having seeu one such a 
manufacture at Schwiedeberg. 


The needle manufactory is principally remark- 
able, as it is one of those in which the divisi 
labour is carried to the greatest extent. 
needle must pass through seventy-seven hands 
before it is fit foruse. But the needles made 
here, are much inferior to those of the low coun- 
tries; of Munster and Aix-la-Chapelle, and bear 
no comparison with the English, = 
The most common ornaments of the rooms 
andcthambers, in this country, are busts, portraits 
and* imitations of antique basso-relievos, iv 
stucco, or plaister of Paris. We have scarcely 
entered:a house in Silesia, without meeting more 
or less of these; and we have here been to the 
work-shop of a man who makes‘themi: He takes 
good likenesses, aud the work is. véry cheap. 

_* There is cannon foundery here; but the works 
jare all for the account of the king; and for the 
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last two years they have had nothing todo. It 
resembles, in every respect, that which you saw 
at the Hague. 

I have dined once in a society founded upon 
the same principles with the Casino, at. Berlin. 
Here it goes bythe name of the Resource, and 
consists of more than two hundred members. 
The company at dinner was mixed, asis usual at 
such places, chiefly officers of the army. I was 
seated next to a general Lentken, who told me 
he had been forty-eight years in the service, and 
in the seven years war, had received a wound 
for each year. The scars upon his face and 
hands testified to the truth of what he said. 
You will readily conceive that when you have 
once entered upon the topic of the seven year’s 
war, and Frederic the second, with a Prussian 
general, you are in no danger of lacking mate- 
rials for conversation. I found that of the gene- 
ral, of course, very amusing, though his circle of 
ideas, and of information, appeared to have been 


of his business; 


“ And little of this great world could he speak, 
“* More than pertains to feats of broil and battle.” 


Yours affectionately. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. .°. » 
LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN, RESIDENT ABROAD, 
ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


No. IV. 
DEAR SIR, 


You will remember, that in the year 1793, 
while the government of the French republic was 
in the hands of Robespierre, ‘a collection of pa- 
pers, found among those of Louis the sixteenth, 
was published, under.the title of Politics of all the 
Cabinets of Europe. The most important of these 
papers, and that from which the title was given 
to the whole collection, was a work, written by 
Mr. Favier, a person employed in Louis the 
fifteenth’s secret’ministry for foreign affairs ; and 
ject of this work was to prove,'from 
a.consideration of the political situation and 
views of all the European powers, that a great, an 
essential, a total change in the military, the fede- 


ral, andthe fiscal system of France, was indis- 


pensably necessary to restore her preponderance 
in the séalewof nations. _ It was written in the 
year 1773, and had been presented to Louis fif. 
teen, a short time before his death; but the edi- 
tor-of the collection justly observes, in the»pre- 
face. to it, that, in these conjectures of Favier, is 
to be found the germ of every thing that had. 
since happened in France, without excepting the 
revolution, ~ 

« In the course of the last autumn, was publish- 
ed, at Paris, a volume, upon the state of France 





extremely cautious of spreading beyond the line . 


at the close of the eighth republican year ; written — 


cv ate sap. oe oS eesthl 
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by citizen Hauterive, first clerk in the present 
French office of foreign affairs. It is a work of 
considerable ability, written with much elegance 
of style, and much appearance of argument. As 
I propose to give an account of it at some length, 
with my own reflections upon its contents, it was 
proper to precede the mention of it, by that of 
Favier’s conjectures, because the objects of Mr. 
Hauterive’s pamphiet, are evidently the result 
and the complement of Favier’s system, and 
without the previous knowledge of this, it is im- 
possible to form an accurate estimate of that. 
The identity of object, for which they were 
both calculated, is apparent even from the seem- 
ing opposition of their views; for, as the great 
purpose of Favier was to prove, from the politics 
of all the cabinets of Europe, the necessity of a 
revolution in the state of France, that of Haute- 
rive is to show, from the state of France, after 
that revolution has happened, the necessity of a 
revolution equally complete in the poliiics of all 
the cabinets of Europe. The principal differ- 
ence between them is, that Favier, writing as 
he supposed, solely and exclusively for the king 
of France’s perusal, avows, and professes the 
final purpose of the change, which he recom- 
mends, to be the establishment of a perfect and 
unrivalled preponderance of France in the affairs 
of Europe; whereas, Hauterive, addressing him- 
self to sovereigns, who know too well what the 
consequences to themselves, of a French supre- 
macy woul! be, always denies, endeavours to 
conceal, and only betrays the same ultimate de- 
sign. 

His work is divided into six chapters, each of 
which I propose to examine separately, though 
as briefly as possible, with the intention of stat- 
ing its argument, and of distinguishing its real 
motive from its apparent object, and of noticing 
the errors in point of fact, and of reasoning, into 
which an unqualified assent to the assertions and 
opinions of the author might lead. 

The first chapter treats of the political situation 
of Europe before the war. Its avowed object is to 
prove, that ‘immediately before the commence- 
«¢ ment of the French revolution, the public law 
“of Europe, existed only in appearance ; that 
‘¢ the revolution only made its destruction more 
‘ strikingly evident, and that it is at once the 
<< most important duty and the h’ghest interest 
“ of the European governments, immediately to 
‘¢ concert the means of creating it anew.” ‘The 
argument is indeed chiefly limited to the demon- 
stration of the fact, and the inference from it is’ 
extended into the next chapter. 

«“ At the middle of the last century, says Mr. 
«“ Hauterive, a treaty, containing the fundamen- 
« tal rights, and duties of the greatest part of the 
‘continental powers, assigned the place which 
« belonged to each of them in the great political 
<«‘ scale of Europe. —Lhis classic and elementary 
“treaty, for so it may be called, might perhaps 
‘¢ have founded, for a long series of ages, the 
‘¢ public law of the world, had not three events, 
“< originating nearly at the same period, come to 
<‘ complicate the generalsystem, with unexpected 
« combinations, which, though at first impercep- 
“ tible and slow, gtadually attacked all the rela- 
<¢ tions consecrated or prepared by the treaty of 
«© Westphalia, and have finally, in our days, scan- 
<«¢ dalously burst all the ties which united these 
“6 relations, and destroyed the foundations of in- 
“terest, of concord, and of counterpoise, upon 
«¢ which they were established.” 

“© These three events are, 1. The formation of 
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*¢ elevation of Prussia to the rank of a first rate 
“ power; and 3. The prodigious growth of the 
‘*¢ colonial and maritime system in the four quar- 
** ters of the globe.” 
The deduction of consequences, presented by 
the author, as having resulted from the introduc- 
tion of these new materials into the politicalsystem 
of Europe, is ingenious, in many respects just, 
and highly deserving of the profound meditation 
of every statesman. But before I proceed to 
mention the objections, to which some of its de- 
tails are liable, it may be proper here to observe 
two things. First, that the peace of Westphalia 
cannot, and ought not to be considered as the 
great charter of Europe, containing all the rights 
and duties of its several nations. And secondly, 
that the enumeration of events, which have con- 
tributed to render the principles and arrange- 
ments of that compromise, obsolete and inappli- 
cable, is imperfect. To give a full and fair view 
of the subject, the author should have taken into 
his calculation, not merely the rise and progress 
of the new powers, but likewise the declension 
and decay of those which were then at their most 
flourishing period; the house of Austria, Sweden, 
and above all the spiritual power; including the 
disposition and habit of contending, and treating, 
of making war and peace, upon religious ques- 
tions. 
The peace of Westphalia was primarily and 
essentially no more than the termination of are- 
ligious civil warin Germany. But, in the course 
of that war, the political constitution of Germany 
had intimately connected with it, the worldly in- 
terests of the states, which go to its composition, 
and hence the religious pacification became com- 
plicated with the establishment of a balance of 
power, between the German states. France and 
Sweden had taken part in the war, as allies of the 
protestant party, and were therefore principal 
parties on one side to the peace. ‘The conduct 
of France was certainly not dictated by her at- 
tachment to the religious principles of her allies. 
Her motive was opposition to the house of Aus- 
tria, and the policy of weakening Germany by 
establishing a perpetual principle of division in 
its power, as a source of continual dissentions, 
for her to settle and determine. The peace of 
Westphalia can be considered, therefore, only as 
having established a balance of power in Europe, 
against the house of Austria. It established none 
against France. ‘The danger of France’s ambi- 
tion to the liberties of Europe had not manifested 
itself, perhaps had not existed before that period ; 
but from that day to this it has been the most 
imminent danger to which the liberties of Eu- 
rope have been exposed. Its offensive designs, 
and the defensive measures employed to defeat 
them, have been the source of almostall the wars 
end negociations in Europe,..during the century 
and ahalf elapsed since the peace of Westphalia. 

The reason why a secretary in the French de- 
partment of foreign affairs should hold out the 
treaty of Westphalia as the fundamental law, the 
sole source of right, and measure of strength 
for all the powers of Europe, it is nét difficult 
to discern. He gives us, himself, the, reason 
whett he says, that it placed the whole body of 
the German empire under the indispensable ¢tu- 
telaze of France. It placed in the hands of 
France a counterpoise, more than sufficient 
against the power of Austria, without providing 
for the secutity of Europe against France her- 
self, (i oie : ; % . 

It is, therefore, true, that before the period of 





‘Sa new empire at the north of Europe: 2, The 


the French revolution, the elements of the sys- 


tem, upon which the peace of Westphalia , 
formed and supported, were all, or nearly aj] di 
solved ; but not owing entirely or even brine 
pally to the three causes, alledged by him, 7 
two great bases of that system were, a eligi fmm 
peace in Germany, and a barrier against Aust, 
ihe first has crumbled to dust, because Teligig 
is no longer an object of controversy among; 
tions, and the second has dropped into fragmey 
with the gradual decay of the Austrian power, 

It was important to notice both these circysilim th 
stances ;,the exaggerated importance, imputed dal th 
the treaty of Westphalia, and the inaccuracy JM to 
the statement of causes, which destroyed its mer 
cacy, because they serve as the foundation Mitr 
Mr. Hauterive’s subsequent theory, and reas, 
ing. He argues, for instance, that the combi lm 
tion, of almost all Kurope against France, at im ti 
commencement of her revolution, was the nece 
sary consequence, and the most certain proof 
the previous annihilation of the public lay Hl! 
Europe, founded upon the peace of Westphal 
thus throwing out of the account, all the cay; 
of the coalition, which arose, not only from 
ambition of France, but all those, which sp 
from her revolution. Thus, after having ma 
tained to the world, for seven years together, t 
this was a war for civil liberty and equality 
war of democracy against monarchy, of all 
tions against all kings, France. now coines; 
tells us, that all that was only springes to ca 
woodcocks, and the real cause of the war wa 
restore the balance of power in Europe. 

In ascribing to the rise and progress of the R 
sian, British and Prussian powers, the dest 
tion of the public law of Europe, Mr. Haute 


y 
undoubtedly thought he was promoting the pam « 
tical views of France; the other causes, w } 
contributed to produce the result of disarrang 


the system, were no less important, than th 
assigned—but they did not suit  the-auth 
purpose, and would have furnished mate 
proofs against hisarguments. It was natural 
he should omit them. 

He sought only. those causes, which it ente 
into his plan to represent, in an unfavourable 
odious light. He affirms, and with some ap 
ance of solicitude repeats, the declaration, 
resentment or animosity has no part ia the re 
sentation, which he makes of the: mischiefs 
have accrued to Europe, from the formation 
prosperity of these powers; he acknowledges 
neither tngland, Russia, nor Prussia wereb¢ 
to the support of a system, which they ha 
hand in forming; and that they are not | 
blamed for following the natural prOpens! 
nations as well ag jndividuals, to better their cay 
dition. But the whole drift of his disco At 
to prove, that the principal parties,to the pea ph 
Westphalia ought to have united in concer be, 
the purpose of preventing the intrusion of RGM eg 
into the political system of Europe, of SMR pe, 
ing the growth of Prussia, and of ruining in 
maritime and commercial prosperity of EogHH ne 
This purpose, indeed, he is careful not MM to, 
to avow, and he employs no inconsider@>4 ph 


{dress to conceal it. ‘ The source of the ti, 
‘der (says he) is not in the events and } co) 
‘“¢ springs which prepared them; but th ha 
“ providence, the inattention, or the heedlesg gy, 
‘¢ of the powers, who did nothing to adapt o,. 
‘*‘ position the new circumstances, whic Tl 
“ events could not but produce: the UR br 


‘“¢ the disordér is inthe undiscerning sta‘ de 


“who did not s€e, that in a pre-existing! Sp 





“‘ law, the elements Of concert, of federal" 
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yof concurrence, it contains, always supply the 
«states who have common interests to defend, and 
«discernment to perceive them; means enough 
wgeasonably to prevent all growth of power which 
w might untune the harmony of their relations, 
wor to make that growth concur in the mainte- 
wnance of this harmony, without needing to re- 
«cur to the Violent means of uncertain and ru- 
winous wars.” 

Here is an alternative, apparently presented, 
inst which no objection can be made, but when 
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Wer, aim af" : 
iTcunim he author comes to specify the means, which he 
ited am thinks adviseable, they are all such as apply only 
racy jam (0 the first part of the proposition—calculated to 
its eff crush the growth of all other power, not to seek 
jon Mag traces Of Concert and combination with it. 

eas In my next letter I hope to conclude the exa- 


nbinae mination of the first chapter, and in the mean 
me remain, ever your’s. 


) at t 





In two separate publications, the author has endeavoured 
to describe the use and ornament of a versatile temper, and 
the splendid effects of a varied direction of the mental 
owers. Three essays on this subject, originally printed 
jn rural newspapers, and hardly known in Philadelphia, 
are now grouped and published at the request of a friend. 
The author thinks it proper to add, that the characters of 
Charles Cameleon, in the Farrago, and of the European 
gentleman, in the Lay Preacher, are drawn from the life. 
The first, a literary lawyer, of splendid genius, is a valued 
friend, and was once the companion of the editor‘s studies. 








all “A bard, 
es a Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 
) ca On Virtue still, and Nature’s pleasing themes, 


Pours forth his unpremeditated strain, 

The WORLD FORSAKING WITH A CALM DISDAIN. 
Certes, who is a most engaging wight, 

eR Of social glee, and wit humane, tho’ keen, 

For whom the merry bells would ring. Lween 


est If, in his nook of quiet, bells had ever been.” 
ute The second,is a native of England, who had seen life in 
e 7 every aspect, and who had read books in many languages; 
W whocould narrate witha fascinating tongue, what a bound- 
: less memory suggested, and who could at will assume any 
ang : ° 

. part, and play it admirably well; 
1 th “ With winning words, who conquer’d willing hearts, 
uth And made Persuasion do the work of Fear.]} 
“i THE FARRAGO. 
iv 

No. VIII. 

nte Hear him but reason‘in divinity, 
ble And, alt admiring withar inward wish 


You would desire that he were made a prelate. 

Hear him debate on commonwealth affairs, 

You’d say it had been ajlin all his study ; 

List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 

A fearful battle, rendered you in music: 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The gordian knot of it he will unloose 

Familiar as his garter ; when he speaks, 

The air, a chartered libertine is still; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 

To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


No character of antiquity is more brilliant and 
captivating than that of Alcibiades, the versatile 
Athenian. Cornelius Nepos, the Roman Bigere: 
pher, has, on this occasion, become the very Ru- 
bens of character painters, and has happily sketch- 
ed every flexible feature.—Nature, says he, ap- 
Pears to have exerted -lier strongest energies 
‘Mmoulding Alcibiades,. In, the hour of busi- 
hess, he was a statesman, a general, and an ora- 
tor. In the hour of study, he was a scholar and 
Philosopher. In the hour of reve), the rakes re- 
red from that bagnio: at twelve, which the_ac- 
‘ommodating Alcibiades gladdened at two. In- 
habiting a city, studious of magnificence, he 
surpassed in equipage, the most ostentatious 
grandees; and, when an exile among thé hardy 
Thebans, he carried heavier burdens than the 
broadest shouldered porter in Beetia. At Lace- 





Sparta ; among the dissolute. Thracians, those 


‘ 


demon, his palate relished the black broth off 
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sensual swine of Epicurus’s sty, the most ardent 
worshipper of Venus, made one sacrifice less 
than he; and in all the taverns of ‘Thrace, Bac- 
chus could not recognize a more thirsty toper. 
If we deduct from Alcibiades his compliance 
with vicious customs, no model of conduct, can 
be more worthy imitation and praise. Since the 
era of Chesterfield, adissembling nobleman, who 
possibly pushed the praise of flexibility of man- 
ners too far, accommodation has been acrimoni- 
ously censured; and Dr. Knox, in his dogma- 
tizing essays, has asserted, that the meanest scl. 
fishness is the parent of versatility. But, though 
the Tunbridge teacher ostentatiously vaunts 0; 
his intimacy with the Bible, he forgot that Paul, 
of Tarsus, whose knowledge of the world was as 
indubitable, as his piety, exhorts to “become all 
things to all men, if by any means we may gain 
some.” Paul was no less a gentleman than a 
saint; and his knowledge of the world taught 
him the propriety of varying his means to secure 
the end, and to become a most accommodating 
apostle. Hence, his compliment to Agrippa, for 
his skill in the jurisprudence of Judea. Hencé, 
his adroitness in persuading the superstitious men 
of Athens, that the Being they, and he worship- 
ped, were the same. Hence he could charm both 
the courtly Felix, and the campbred centurion. 


If the art of pleasing be worth practice in soci- 
ety, then will the praises of versatility be fully 
justified. He, who in conversation, adheres to 
topics peculiar to himself, or to a profession, is 
deservedly dubbed pedant; and all unite in 
frowning upon him, by whom all are equally ne- 
glected. ‘Minds of the first energy, may some- 
times affect the unyielding quality of the oak, ra- 
ther thar the suppleness of the ozier. A cardinal 
Ximenes, a chancellor Thurlow, and a secretary 
Pitt, may be ‘ original and unaccommodating.”’ 
Bat he, whom every circle courts, is that Proteus 
in demeanour, who can, with the same ease that 


accordingly, as he associates with the cit, or the 
courtier. The object ofour fondest admiration 
is the man of letters; arid the man of the world 
blended, who can sublimely speculate with sci- 
ence in the morning, and agreeably trifle with 
ladies at night: “ Of this class is, Charles Came- 
leon. The **omnis homo” of Horace, the “ all 
accomplished” of Pope. Charles, when at school,| 
was equally the darling of the scholars, on the 
first form, and the truants on the lower. He 
could repeat the five declensions with prompti- 
tude, and then drive a hoop, or toss balls alertly. 
With the same facility, he could make correct 
Latin, and high-flying kites. Unaided by the 
‘‘ ladder to Parnassus,’’ he would now ascend to 
the summit of Virgilian verse, and now grovel 
in the mire, to win marbles of every sportive 
school-fellow. Atthe university, he heard morn- 
ing prayers with the saddened sedateness of a 
pharisee, argued with tutors on personalidentity, 
as if inspired by the very spirit of. Locke—and, 
on syllogistic ground, vanquished every Aristo- 
telian adversary. At noon, you might see him 
sauntering’ with loungers, and kindling a smile, 
even.in Vacancy’s face. The declining sun left 
him‘deploring, that twilight should snap Specu- 
fition’s thtead, or compel him to leave unfinished 
thé song to Myra; and when the college bell 
tolled twelve; his convivial club chose Charles, 
president; and the room would echo with, 
“ Since we've tarried all day to drink down the sun, 
 Let’s'tarry, and drink down the stars.” 


Educated for the bar, Cameleon is now an elo- 





quent and’employed advocate. But year-books 


he shifts his shoe, mutilate, or increase his bows, |. 
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and entries, cannot preclude the system of Sy- 
denham, and Saurin’s sermons. An apothecary, 
hearing him harangue upon the superiority of 
Brewn to Boerhaave, mistakes him jor a regular 
bred physician, and asks, when he received a 
medical degree from Edinburgh. Charles is in- 
timately conversant with all the fathers of the- 
church, repeats whole pages from Justin Martyr, 
and quotes St. Gre gory on good works with more 
readiness than the parson. As he converses with 
the grave or the gay, he is alternately a belicver, 
and a sceptic; and one Sunday, after acknow- 
ledging to a devout deacon, that the internal evi- 
dence of christianity was its chief corner stone ; 
when afternoon service was over, he agreed, to 
please a disciple of Voltaire, that the clashing tes- 
timony of four evangelists, would seem to cor- 
rode the very root of our religion. Among the 
ladies, he holds most gracefully ‘* *twixt his fin- 
ger and thumb, a pouncet box,” and chatters on 
Canterbury-gowns and French millinery, like a 
fop of France, ‘loa lover of the fine arts, he 
guotes Hogarth’s * Analysis of Beauty,” and 
viewing Trumbull’s celebrated painting of the 
sortie from Gibraltar, the artist acknowledged 
that he talked of lights and shades more rapidly 
and correctly than himself. In a club of wits, 
he declaims Shakspeare, in the style of Garricé, 
repeats original poems, the very gems of fancy, 
and sets the “ table on a roar” with merry tales, 
and ludicrous combination. The eye of every 
reveller brightens at his approach, and when he 
retires, Milton’s Invocation to Mirth is unani- 
mously applied: 
‘‘ Haste thee, Caar.ves, and bring. with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 


Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides.” 


“ For though I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant to all, that I might gain the more. 
To the weak, became I as weak, that I might gain 
the weak : Iam made all things to all men.” 


In this. description of pliability, St. Paul ex- 
hibits a happy likeness of his own character, and 
justifies, by his own illustrious and moral exam- 
ple; the’ excellen¢y of an accommodating spirit. 


ters of mankind that I view with more compla- 
cency, than that useful and pleasing versatility, 
for which so many “shining ones” have been 
conspicuous, and which has so liberally contri. 
buted to social gratification.” As we are, in the 
holy writings, shadowed out, under the pictu- 
resque image of “strangers and pilgrims,” mere- 
ly visiting, or wandering in this world, it behoves 
us so to fashion our deportment, that whether we. 
call at the palace, the caravansary, or the cottage, 
we may conform to the habits of the respective 
proprietor. When discoursing on the utility of 
this mode of pleasing, it. will not be suspected 
that [ advocate shameful and vicious compliances. 
My uniform'tone of preaching denies this, and 
every candid reader will draw with me the line 
of demarcation between the social and salutary 
doctrine of the saint of Tarsus, and the selfish 
and hypocritical sycophancy, begotten at St, 
Omers, and bred in the house of Stanhope. 
PLUTARCH, a writer eminent for morality, 
has left us the character of Alcibiades, that real 
Proteus of the ancients, and, from the fondoess, 
with which that pleasing biographer insists upon 
the varied habits and manners of his hero, it is 
evident that much of the versatility of the ac- 
com modating Athenian is: proposed as-a model 





|to imitate, notas an example todeter.. The vice. 


There is scarcely any feature in the charac. 
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of the son of Clinias is abundantly reproved by 
Plutarch, but he proves, in the course of a narra- 
tion of the most artless simplicity, that, in much 
ofthe storm and conflict of life, the yielding wil- 
low is to be preferred to the resisting oak. By 
his pliancy, Alcibiades not only could “ charm 
the mistress, and fix the friend,” but could adorn 
the senate, and extend empire. To this spirit, 
the Athenians were more than once indebted for 
political pre-eminence and safety ; and no higher 
praise of his flexibility can be sought, than that 
Socrates was his tutor and friend. Half a page 
of Plutarch gives a bright portrait of this courtier, 
and it will be usefulearnestly to gaze at an object 
so dazzling. Among the Spartans, he forgot the 
delicacy of Athenian tables. He was austere in 
his habits, indefatigabie in exercise, sparing of 
speech. In Asia, he talked, in the florid style, 
of mirth, and pleasure, and luxury, and ease. In 
Thrace, devoted to horsemanship and brimming 


cups, he rode like a jockey, and drank, like a fox-} 


hunter. In the palace of a Persian grandee, the 
pliant form of the courtly stranger was invested 
with flowing purple; and among a magnificent 
people, he discoursed of the “ gorgeous east,” and 
of *‘ royal state,” and of the “* wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind,” and, like prince Bonbobbin, in the 
fairy tales, nothing fell trom his mouth, but gems 
and gold. 

Another brilliant example of this happy and 
complying temper is to be found in the character 
of Charles Townsend, one of the chancéllors of 
the exchequer of England, than whom, the 
younger Lyttelton excepted, a more dazazlin 
meteor never flashed within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s chapel. He was a wit, a courtier, a 
man of business, at will. He could, like Boling- 
broke, harangue, “‘ seduce, and impose” in, the 
senate. He wasa Yorick atthe table, a Chester- 
field at the toilet, a ox at the tavern, anda Pitt 
atthe desk. Burke describes himasa“luminary ;” 
and, notwithstanding the orator of Beaconsficld, 
in the heat of political controversy, is inveighing 
against him as a statesman of principlessopposite 
to his own, and, in his opinion, ruinous to his 
country, yet he talks of him 4s a“ prodig’,” and, 
as the best reason for his popularity, adds, that 
‘‘he conformed exactly to the temper sof the 
house of commons, andyseemed to guide; be- 
cause he was always sure to follow it,” He 
every day adapted himself to the disposition’ of 
others, and adjusted himself before it, as ata 
looking-glass; he was the delight and ornament 
of parliament, and the charm of every private 
socicty. To please universally was the object 
of his life. He was always in perfect umison 
with his associates; and, asaclimax tothis most 
flattering description of an illustrious character, 
Mr. Burke adds, that he had no failings, which 
were not owing to a noble cause, to an ardent, 
generous passion for fame, a passion, which is 
THE INSTINCT OF ALL GREAT sOULS,, No man 
can read this vivid detail of the charms of versa- 
tility, without acknowledging its. mighty opera- 
tion in adorning and smoothing life ;<and as it 
is our duty to enlarge the fund of social pleasure, 
let it be impressed on every youthful mind, that 


g|% For though I be free from all men, yet have I made 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


Among the favourites of that writer was Charles 
Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, a nobleman no 
less signalized for his gallantry in queen Ann’s 
wars, than for his skill in pleasing, his variety of 
talents, and the high power of varying his means 
to attain more effectually the end. In a short 
copy of verses, which, far from being merely com- 
plimentary, contain a faithful description of the 
universal talents of the hero of Barcelona, the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, after observing in the 
initial lines of his poem, that 


‘‘ Mordanto fills the trump ef fame, 
And prints are crowded with his name,” 


proceeds to give such a lively sketch of versa- 
tility itself, that my readers will easily indulge 
my usual habit of quotation. 
‘In journies he outstrides the post, 
Sits up till midnight with his host, 
Talks politics, and gives the toast. 
Shines*in all climates‘like a star; 


In senates bold, and fierce in war; 
A land commander, and a tar.”’ 


Examples and topics, to support the theory 


usual portion of paper, assigned me by my prin- 
ter, already overflows with my swelling sermon. 
The subject will be resumed, and finished in my 
nextspeculation. Meanwhile,let my readers be 
satisfied with a profile of the versatile powers, 
and wait, till “¢a more convenient season,” fora 
full length picture. THE LAY PREACHER. 





myself servant unto all, that I might gain.themore. 
40 the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the 
weak; Iam made all things to all men.” 


Restricted by the narrowness of my page, and 
opulent in the variety of my topics, [ could only, 
in my: last sermon, accomplish half my purpose. 
Those of my patient readers, who are willing to 
follow me, pursuing one subject for a fortnight, 
may find my design completed in the following 
speculation. 


Without much attention to chronological or- 
der, a few examples of the pleasures and uses, 
flowing from versatility, have been.already cited. 
It would have been more methodical, to have il- 
lustrated the subject by, an early description of 
the character of that amiable aposile, whose con- 
duct was the brightest commentary upon the doc- 
trine, so perspicuously detailed in my text. Tt 
is not too late to be accurate, and-to be just; and 
on the short strip of paper that is allowed me, I 
will strive to combine such particulars of the pu- 
pil of Gamaliel, as willexemplily and strengthen 
my subject. 

Among the carlicr asserters of the dignity atid 
purity of the christian faith, none equalled St. 
Paul, in combining, with the most erect piety, 
the most.pliant politeness. His courtesy and his 
christianity wentihand in hand; and, during the 
infancy of a persecuted sect, harassed by the in- 
tolerance of paganism, and the tyranfly of provin- 
cial governors, the gentleness of his demeanor, 
was the surest mode to render/his doctrine pala- 





the bending humour of Townsend is more pleas- 
ant, and more profitable too, than the austere; 


of the ear! of Chatham. 

Dean Swiit, whose aversion to courtiers was! 
notorious, and wo, irom the fullen misanthropy | 
ot his character, may be justly called an impartial 
witness, has borne the most honourable testimony 


in favour of the talents, described in our text.| 


table to the frowning Roman, the stipercilious 
Jew, and the fastidious Greek. A religious re- 


ticn, would have retarded the cause, dearest to 
his heart, if it could be said of him, as.of the hy- 
pocritical deputy in Shakspeare, : 





‘ Lord Angelo is precise, 
Stands as a guard with envy, scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 

1s more to bread than stone.” 


and practice of St. Paul, crowd upon me, and the}4 


ete nee A former, at @ moment, so unpropitious to innova-|_ 
rigidity of john Knox, or the proud obstinacy!,: - ’ peop ‘ 











Had Paul beenithus rigid; he would have },¢ 
strangled christianity in its cradle, and an earjie, 
martyrdom would have attested the. weak jud 
ment of the saint. He was too much a may 3 
the world, to affect such austerity. With a gene, 
rous frankness he avows his frailty, his “weaknes, 
and wanderings.” We also are men of like 
sions with you, is his honest language ; and whe. 
ther we find him with pharisees or sadducees, in 
the Areopagus of Athens, orbefore the judgmey, 
seat of Agrippa, he is equally the courtier; wi, 
ling to comply with the modes of fashion, willin 
to yield totrivial prejudices, forthe sake of recon, 
ciling obstinacy and incredulity to his momep. 
tous schemes. At Thessalonica, in a Jewish 
synagogue, hereasoned, from scripture premises, 
in so candid and polite a manner, that many, 
even of that bigotted nation, consorted with Py 
and none, but “ the baser sort,” as they are em. 
phatically. called’; men, upon whom the smiles 
of civility beam in vain; none, but those lewq” 
and despicably low * fellows,” rejected his salu. 
tary proffers. At Berea, both men and ladies of 
wality were allured to the christian scheme, no 
less by the address of the apostle, than by a con. 
viction of the truths he preached. Even in the 
market-place at Athens, among philosophers and 
other rabble, such was the adroitness of this po. 
lished denizen of Tarsus, that some, even of the 
superficial, sceptical, and volatile Athenians 
were willing to “ hear again,” when he urged 
the mysterious doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. At Corinth, we read, that he “ per. 
suaded both Jews and Greeks.” ‘To effect this, 
strikingly exemplifies the. flexibility of his tem. 
per, and the variety of his talents; he must have 
possessed both the recondite lore of the first, and 
the tongues of the second, to have conciliated 
such intractable characters. His valedictory) 
Oration to the elders of Ephesus, is a perfect mo- 
del of the polite style; by his hland and insinua- 
ting accents, he twice softened the ruggedness of 
soldiers, and procured some remission of the 
punishment, arbitrarily inflicted by biassed or 
corrupt tribunals, When the saint. perceived, 
that the ecclesiastical gourt of Ananias, was torn 
into schism, by the sectaries.of the time, by art- 
fully applying to the prejudices of the sadducees 
and the pharisees, and exciting a controversy 
among them, respecting the verity of their pecu- 
liar tenets, he escaped persecution for the time, 
and» obtained an appeal to Felix, at Cesarea 
His reply to the abuse of the loquacious Tertul- 
lus is insinuating, mild, and courtly, and so cape 
‘ivated the corrupt Felix, that this prejudiced 
governor suffered him to have free access to his 
friends, and to enjoy-some mitigation of his con 
finement. The exordium of his elegant plea 
before Agrippa, has been frequently cited, asa 
brilliant example of the most artful application to 
the vanity and prejudices of a stern judge, that 
was ever employed in a court of justice. The 
effect was magical, and: vindicates the power of 
versatility. Bigotry relented, Persecution dropt: 
his sanguinary scourge; and Truth and Mercy, 
through the organs even of this partial tribunal, 
proclaimed loudly, saying, “ This man doeth 
nothing worthy of death or bonds.” 




































































In whatever situation we contemplate this sh- 
ning saint, we find him ever pliant, “polite, pe! 
suasive, and of the hue of his companions. 

Sidon, he attracts the favours of the courteous 
Julius. On shipboard, and tossed by the lawless 
surges of the Adriatic, he softens the boisterous 
mariner. In Rome, by doing, what the Romans 




















did, he dwells in his own house, two years peace* 














Hy. His language is that of bland civilitye He uses 
he winning phrase, fellow-soldier, and fellow-la- 
pourer He has no narrow rule of sociability. He 
gonsorts, indifferently, with Luke the physician, 
and Zenas the lawyer, and talks, in the festal tone, 
of Gaius, mine host. He is glad that Stephanas 
yd Fortutiatus are come, and seems to regret, 
jt Demas should go. ‘His politeness is uni- 
versal He commends “ Phebe our sister,” and 
ets Mary and Julia. Whether itis the be- 
syed Persis,” or ‘L'ryphena and Tryphosa, ’tis all 
one to the saint; he can salute both or either. 
Such a character must be loved. Such gentle- 
ness has the general suffrage. 
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sh « Him, portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
3, The young who labour, and the old who rest.” 
!) MM In the early part of my life, while I was min- 


ding with men, and oltener in the city than in 
my closet, I was acquainted, and charmed with 
1 fagon European gentleman, whose versatility, uni- 


persuaded me, that he was a magician, or the 
wandering Jew himself... As this extraordinary 
hod agreeable acquaintance afforded a lively 
proof of the advantages of an accommodating 
emper, I beg permission to etch, in my rude 
yay, one more picture, and I can aizrm it is done 
om a masterly original. 




















I believe itis Dr. Smollet, who, in one of his 
yovels, describes the hero, in company with a 
pave, plodding citizen. Adapting himself to 
ehumour of his entertainer, the pliable guest, 
smokes tobacco, though he was averse to the 
ant, derides idlers, talks of cent. per cent. and 
rangues ‘upon‘the funds, like a professed bro- 
fr. My European acquaintance acted in the 


td ibery spirit of this species of facility. Like the 
'y Aristippus of the Roman poet, every hue of life 
0» Mecame him.. He seemed to realize the Ovidian 


ble of incessant metamorphosis, and classical 
uthusiasm might fancy him the ever-varying 
Proteus, recent from his coral cave. He was, at 
leasure, a poet, a paititer, a musician, a divine. 
« 

ith men of learning amé.wit, he poured forth 
€ copious stores of extensive erudition. With 
dies, he discussed the pretensions of rival co- 


€$ Miuettes, or described the tints of a modish rib- 
SY Hand. In the joviality of wine, his chorus was in 
Us Mnison with. vociferating revellers, and by the 
e, 


ouch of. the» invalid, or at the toilet of beauty, 
Ps voice was modulated to the lowest and sweet- 
I 'Bisttones. I have seen him with a musician, and 
P* Mie held a harp in his hand, and played enchant- 
ngly a favourite air, and spoke scientifically of 


1S Mie theory of harmonics. I have seen him with 


Me Beis, and he talked for hours, with critical pre- 
@ Bision, of a disputed passage in Virgil or Shak- 
4 Bec. Three fat-headed American speculators, 
to alling upon him one evening, he interested ali 
at BBhcir avarice, by proposing a thousand projects 
he Bi plausible adventure. Phave Heard him talk 














mn Subjects. of commerce’ with a merchant, and 


sf spoke of debentures and cockets, and clea- 
ve lace, like a custom-house officer. Among the 
i. ‘rey, who so well read as he, in St. Bazil, and 


harch history. Among lawyers, he took care to 
‘member anecdotes of sergeant Singleton, and 
ord Mansfield, and to quote, with technical'pro- 
riety, the pleadings of the one, and the deci- 
At Hos of the other. In fine, he was a general 
us Mor. But, “whatever was,his cast of parts, he 
ss feud play them weil. He was the Garrick of 
us Me; and his delighted audience gave him all 
tir Applause. 
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you bear Caesar, and his fortune !” 


ersal knowledge, and fascinating powers, almost} 


nius, or a special providence. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CONCLUSION OF THE PARALLEL BETWEEN CESAR, 
CROMWELL, MONK, AND BUONAPARTE. 


The different turn taken by these two heroes, 
depended perhaps upon circumstances, pecu- 
liar to each; nevertheless, it cannot be denied, 
that striking analogies are perceptible, in their 
characters and fortunes. . Behold Cassar, in the 
middle of the straits of Epirus, in a frail bark, 
assailed by all the winds of heaven, calling out to 
the fisherman, who carried him * Fear nothing, 
See him halt 
a moment atthe Rubicon, and casting suddenly 
his fortune on the opposite shore, ‘ follow the 
voice,that called him to the dominion ofthe world.’ 

Was it not the same genius, which inspired 
Buonaparte, when, at the instant of his landing in 
Egypt, espyingan English fleet, at a distance, he 
exclaimed, *‘ How now! Fortune, grant me but 
two days?” | fae 

When Buonaparte, in one of his messages 
from Italy,’writes, “‘ Lsee the coast, where Alex- 
ander landed, to conquer Asia,” do*we not be- 
lieve, that we are reading one of Cesar’s dis- 
patches? Only afew months after, let it be noted, 
he was master of a portion of Alexander’s con- 
quests!!! 

Buonaparte, like Cesar, is one of those predo- 
minant characters, before which, all obstacles, 
and ail evils, prostrate themselves. His inspira-! 
tlons appear so supernatural, that, in those an- 
cient times, when the love of the marvellous pos- 
sessed all minds, and when religious opinions, in 
exalting the destiny of heroes and legislators, 
insured their institutions, and the general repose, 
he would not have failed to have been thought, 
to be under the superintendance of a'guardian ge- 
Buonaparte, 
Alexander, and Casar, have often trod the same 
stage of glory. Ail three of them have triumph- 
ed by their subalterns. All three have carried 
the arts and sciences into barbarous countries. 

The two heroes of antiquity had a great influ- 
ence upon futurity. Will that of the French 
hero be as durable? Doubtless, he promises 
France a new era of greatness. ‘The hopes of 
all are leagued with his glory, and the continu- 
ance of his life. Happy republic, were he but im- 
mortal! But the condition of a great man is 
exposed to more hazard, than that of ordinary 
men. O iresh discord! New-born calamities! 


If, on a sudden, Buonaparte should be snatched}, | 


from his country ! Where are his heirs? Where, 


those institutions, which are to keep up his exam-|" 


ple, and perpetuate his genius. The lot of thir- 
ty millions of people, depends on the life of a 
single mortal. Frenchmen, what would become 
of you, if, at this instant, a funeral knell should 
announce to you, ‘ that man is no more.” Would 
you fall again under the dominion of a popular 
assembly? Alas! ten years of trouble, errer, and 
adversity, have learnt you, what you may expect 
from one. . Those dreadful times are not far re- 
moved from you, when divided power left your 
interests. to,the mercy of factions; when tyranny 
pervaded every thing, because legitimate power 
no where existed. ‘This tutelary power does now, 
in- fact, exist; dut nothing insures its duration, 
either for yourselves, or your descendants. You 
may, therefore,'again find yourselves in the midst 
of informers, prisons, and scaffolds. At the hour 
of awaking to-morrow, you may be hurried into 
the bloody*track of revolution. If the tyranny- 
of popular assemblies terrify you, where is your 
reiuge. unless in-military power?) Where is the 
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whom the unanimous confidence of the people 
and the army shall quietly raise to the consular 
dignity, and who shall know how to maintain 
himself in it? You may, doubtless, find distin. 
guished talents, in your military chiefs. But who 
can answer, that the army will not be divided ia 
its attachments? That each of the generals will 
not have his partizans? After the death of Alex- 
ander, we sce nothing but deadly discord, bloody 
battles, and frightful revolutions. His succes- 
sors, formerly his friends, companions of the 
same exploits, and in the same conquests, raised 
to supreme power—some, by their own ambition, 
others, by the will of the warriors whom they 
commanded, very soon co-operated in the ruin 
of a state, which they had, before, so gloriously 
defended. O my country! must they be fruit. 
less, the disasters of ancient times, and thine own? 

The partizans of a degenerate race will attempt 
to stifle my voice. Doubtless, they will exclaim, 
while pointing to our frontiers—there is our law- 
fulking! we want neither assemblies nor emperors. 
The lawful king! Pitiful creatures! no sooner 
have youemerged from one revolution, than you 
invoke another! Look at England, when Charles 
II. returned. Onevery side, ran streams ofblood. 
Men of obscure birth,. with philosophers and 
warriors, indiscriminately, fell under the sword 
of vengeance. Behold Naples; hear the shrieks 
of carnage, echoed in the streets, in the palaces, 
and public squares—follow in their flight beyond 
sea, those refugees, who take with them, mourn- 
ing and misery. Such will be your lot, if ever 
the Bourbons re-ascend that throne, whence their 
innate abasement has caused their fall. You 


would have to encounter another revolution, of 


ten, perhaps twenty years, and your children 
would receive, for inheritance, a civil war. 

Frenchmen! such are your country’s dangers. 
Every* day exposes yeu to fall again under the 
dominion of popular assemblies ; under the yoke 
of S——, or under that of the Bourbons. Every 
moment-may be the last of your tranquillity. 
Yoware'sleeping om the brink of an abyss, and 
yet your sleep is quiet. Are ye mad? 





. Please to correct an error in the following sentence, last 
number of the Port Folio, page 195, first column, at the top. 
** In fact, Cesar stirred upthe fury of patrician wisdom,” &c. 
read, Infact, Cesar stirred up the fury of the multitude against 
patrician wisdom, which, &c. - 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEL. 
“ For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.’’ 
Dr. ARMSTRONG, 


-Itis equally curious and painful to peruse the 
private ‘* Prayers and Meditations” of the good 
and learned Dr. Sam. Johnson. They exhibit 
evidences of a piety, the most ardent; of a con- 
¢eption, the most vigorous ; of adiction pure, and 
fof a devotion honest. But, one sorrows to 
see in such a mind, traces of a superstition, al- 
most monkish, and of a credulity, which could 
remove mountains. The book is,“ however, 
very useful, not only for containing, in many in- 
stances, ‘‘ the form of sound words,” but for a 
curious picture of resolutions, made——but to be 
broken; and of bold projects, and day-dreams, 
which melancholy, indolence, and procrastination 
constantly destroyed. 








Punning is an humble species of wit, much re- 
lished in America. A pun, a quibble, a conceit, 
is not only tolerated here, but eagerly sought, 





successor of Pericles? Where is the hero, 


and lavishly applauded. ‘T’o pun, is the fashion. 
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I, therefore, shall be praised by punsters, for 
picking up, from an old book, the following epi- 
gram. It is a play upon the verb fain, and was 
occasioned by a courtship, between arich citizen, 
of the name of Fane, and the daughter of a lord 
mayor of London. 


1 Fane would have miss Jenny Cust; 
I Fane would have her, and I must; 
But should she fly me, when I woo, 
Then [, Fane—would not pursue. 


The poems of sir Charles Hanbury Wi1- 
LIAMS, are, in general, frivolous and wanton. 
He has wit, but his Muse is very flippant. His 
book is short and light, and he writes more like 
a man of fashion and dissipation, than an author. 
The following is a very elegant compliment to a 
youthful beauty. WALLER would find in it flat- 
tery, courtly as his own—and the gravest prudes 
could not discover aline, offensive to modesty. 


AN ODE 


ON MISS HARRIET HANBURY. 


Why shou’d I thus employ my time, 
To paint those cheeks of rosy hue? 

Why should I search my brains for rhyme, 
To sing those eyes of glossy blue? 


They pow’r as yet is all in vain, 

Thy num’rous charms, and various graces: 
They only serve to banish pain, 

And light up joy in parents’ faces. 


But soon those eyes their strength shall feel; 
Those charms their pow’rful sway shall find: 
Youth shall in crowds before you kneel, 
And own your empire o’er mankind. 


Then, when on beauty’s throne you sit, 

And thousands court your wish’d-for arms, 
My muse shall stretch her utmost wit, 

‘lo sing the vict’ries of your charms. 


Charms that in time shall ne’er be lost, 

At least while verse like mine endures: 
And future Hanburys shall boast, 

Of verse like mine, of charms like yours. 


A little vain we both may be, 

Since scarce another house can shew, 
A poet, that can sing like me, 

A beauty, that can charm like you. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


‘We'll talk of news; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 
And TAKE UPON US, THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 





SHAKSPEARE, 
The learned, candid, and respectable Mr. 


Nares, editor of ‘‘ The British Critic,” a literary 
journal of the most discriminating character, and 
of the higltest authority, has the following me- 
morable passage in a late review: ‘* More than 
once have we observed very excellent effects to 
be produced here by pamphlets, written in Ame- 
rica. Such is the 1InDISSOLUBLE CONNECTION 
between the two countries, that the sentiments 
of able men upon the interests of the one, can 
never be unimportant to the other.” In a late 
excellent political publication, we find the follow- 
ing remarks, upon the atrocious acts of that law- 
less French assembly, who murdered their mo- 
march and maddened the people :—Whoever 
would know, beyond all doubt, to what a degree 
the ideas, connected with democratic pride and 
insolence, are capable of hardening and depray- 
ing the human heart, may see a perfect picture 
of those effects in the behaviour of the French 
assembly and its agents towards Louis XVI. the 
mildest and most benevolent of men; towards a 
master, whose feet they would have licked, had 
he been what they dared 4o call him, a tyrant, 
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and whom they murdered, because he wished 
to make them happy. A writer, in the first 
rank of orthodoxy, has introduced, in a spirited 
volume, the following animated apostrophe to 
Pitt. The language of this poetry is not the 
flattering voice of fiction. 

Oh thou, whose laurels through each circling year, 

As long as time rolls on his vast career, 

While public virtue fires the admiring soul, 

Or genius awes it with her strong controul, 

Shall brighter bloom—Britannia’s early pride, 

Whose talents charm her, and whose counsels guide ;— 
If the dark storms that still on Europe lower, 

For letter’d ease allow one transient hour ; 

If yet thy soul the heaven-born muse delight, 

Sublime, of potent voice, and eagle flight, 

When, fir’d in virtue’s cause, she pours along 

The thundering torrent of Tyrtzan song. 

Immortal son of an immortal sire, 

To thee the muse awakes the patriot lyre. 

A late writer thus honourably characterises 
his countrymen. It does not appear that ava- 
rice, or lust of savage liberty, are the ruling 
passions of Englismen. 

Patriots to virtue dear, for freedom bold, 

Who Honovtr still their ProuDEST TREASURE hold, 
And peasants, glowing with a Britain’s zeal, 

Whose loyal hearts are oaé#, whose sinews stee/.”’ 

In a very respectable literary journal, we 
find the following ingenious parody, applied to 
that very great man, William Pitt, a most saga- 
cious minister, who has a rooted contempt for 
money, democracy, and meanness, and is sway- 
ed only by a noble passion for fame, and a zeal 
for England’s welfare— 





‘This noble son of Chatham 
Hath shewn his faculties so bright, hath been 
Soclear in his great office, that his virtues 

Like his great father’s, ever fam’d, will cause 
At thishis resignation, deep regret; 

And commerce, by his spirit newly freed, 
Entering all ports with union colours deck’d, 
Along the friendly coasts of either sea 

Shall shriek the ill-boding omen to our cities, 
That fears shall filleach wind! Yet he shall live, 
IN HONOUR LIVE, till we can find a time 

To blaze his services, revive his friends ; 

Beg of his gracious prince, and bring him back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than he went out with lamentation.’”’ 


——Lord Hawkesbury has announced to the 
lord mayor of London, that the courts of Berlin 
and Copenhagen, have decreed free navigation 


to the rivers of the north of Germany. Lord 
Nelson has been appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet. 


“‘ Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro.” 


It is very positively declared, from various 
quarters, that the emperor Paul was assassinated. 
Such are the ferocious practices of the grim court 
of St. Petersburgh, and such the bloody annals 
of Russian history, that it is probable this unpo- 
gree and austere man was destroyed by the 

ands of violence. Gantheaume, the French 
rear admiral, diffident of success, dubious of re- 
sources, or distrustful of his bravery, has linger- 
ed in port; and careless of cropping Egyptian 
laurels, has preferred ignominy and the displea- 
sure of Buonaparte. Ofthe worse than frivo- 
lous La Fayette, that clumsy goose of the French 
revolution, that unworthy object of much Ame- 
rican eulogy, that simpleton politician, whose 
desperate trifling was the bane of his king; his 
country, and himself, a sensible English writer 
thus justly speaks. ‘He is a heterogeneous 
mawkish compound, in whom the principles of 
democracy and royalty, have so completely neu- 
tralized each other, that they have left him rio 
principles at all. He is a half hypocrite, half 
fanatic, with narrow faculties attempting ‘the 


crimes. 
animated exhortations to the people of Engiay, 
on the subject of resistance to French PTinciples, 

’ 


Bishop Watson, in one of his late 


and French violence, thus expresses the ju 
fidence of a magnanimous nation. 

“© Let France approach with the courage of , 
lion, or with the cunning of a fox, we are equall 
prepared to meet her; we can expose her ari, 
fice, and resist her arms.”’ The obsequies of 
the late emperor Paul have been very magnif. 
cently attended. ‘Those courtiers, who were 
probably privy to his assassination, are now fore. 
most in the ranks of fictitious woe, and of pageant 
mourners. ‘They ostentatiously wear their cy;, 
tomary suits of inky black. 


‘¢ Adorn his dearse, and flatter on his tomb.” 


The daring mind of Buonaparte, amid the 
languor of disease, still meditates, it is said, yas 
projects. There is something wonderfully ro, 
mantic in the history of this Corsican. He, like 
the muse of M1LTon, } 

‘‘ With no middle fliizht intends to soar.” 


The most lofty ambition, aided by valour ¢} 
most undaunted, has 

‘* Bade him the path of greatnéss try, 

Taught him to conquer or to die, 

'T'@ ruin, or to rule.’” 

A new political work of high authority 
contains the following faithful picture of the cha 
racter and views of the French national assem 
bly. We hope it will be attentively read, and we 
are warranted in declaring, that it may be conf 
dently believed. 


St con. 


stance, contented themselves with getting effec 
tuat and sure possession of the controul of the 
ublic purse ; had they charged nothing till th 
had found it, upon trial, to be incurably unsoun 
they would have deserved well of their country 
and might, still more largely, have benefite 
mankind. They took a contrary course. Inn 
one act, did they even turn their eyes toward 
their ancient constitution. ‘They seemed, h 
common consent, to have renounced their for 
fathers. ‘They affected to set themselves up? 
a totally new mogel of perfection, for the imita 
tion of the universe, yet differing in their motives 
their intentions, their ends, their means, thei 
notions ; some, hurried away by the characteri 
tic vivacity of the nation; some, misled by vanity 
part, deceived by the false light of dangerous phi 
losophy ; part, seeking the gratification of thel 
own ambition ; others, covering the worst design 
under plausible pretences. They early entangle 
themselves with principles, pretended to be drat 
from an imaginary state of nature, anterior to civ 
society; and, for-their agents and instrumen 
they let loose, from every religious or moral re 
straint, all the most ungovernable passions of th 
human breast. “There was nothing in their d¢ 
meanour, which had the semblance of wisdom 
whatever they said, was turgid and declamatory 
whatever they did, was ostentatious and theatt 
cal.._- The English*have triumphed gloriously! 
Egypt. Menou andhis myrmidons have ¢xp¢ 
rienced a signal overthrow from the onset 
Abercrombie and his gallant army. The cast 
of Aboukir is no longer waved over by the fl 
of France, and the total expulsion of the Fre 
intruders in Egypt, may be confidently antic 
pated. ~ | 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


No country of its age, has so many newspap* 
bantlings to provide for, as America. Eve 





greatest of objects, and mean and cruel in all his 
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petty village has its printer, and memos 4 





Had the chiefs of the assembly, in the firstin 
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meadows and mountains, may be read in many 
grustic Gazette. From amass of dull or frivol- 
ous papers, from the country, the Walpole paper 
ust be excepted. Its Editor is a gentleman of 
jearning, and taste ; and of his wit, propriety of 
entiments, and felicity of allusion, we are always 
happy to exhibit such specimens, as the follow- 


m 


mW hen General Haddick was about to engage 


sn Austrian foe, a Walpole wit hoped, that this 
General might find himself out of his element. 
When citizen Rheinhard succeeded ‘Tallyrand 
‘noffice it was remarked, that ifthis citizen Rey- 
nard were as sly a fox as his predecessor, he 
would practice many a double, and elude the most 
sagacious hounds. In the cold climate of 
Newhampshire, the reign of winter is so long, and 
‘tksome, that the succession of spring is wel- 
comed with rapture. ‘The following elegant dis- 
cription of this ‘ vernal delight,” is derived from 
the Farmer’s, Museum, and the writer has com- 
bined the fidelity of the naturalist with the genius 
of a painter. © 


To copious flakes of snow, and the comfort- 
less storms of winter, have now succeeded 
Favonian zephyrs, and the flowers of spring. 
The tempest, which, a few months since, would 
rend the pine of our forests, is now converted, by 
that skilful alchymist, Nature, into breezes which 
would scarcely move an aspen leaf. To the suc- 
cessive and unvarying rotation of seasons man 
owes his purest pleasures. With every change 
are presented new objects to gratify, and new en- 
joyments to pursue. Were the whole year a 
May day, life would roll away with listless indif- 
ference. ‘That propensity in man, which borders 
upon instinct, to seek gratification from univer- 
sal variety, was wisely adapted, by the author of 
our being, to correspond with the constitution of 
Nature. 

The Spring is the season best calculated to in- 
spire man with a relish for life and give a livelier 
hue to the objects of his ambition and pleasures. 
The principles of his nature seem to receive new 
motion, and his rerves*to Wequire fresh vigour. 
He partakes in common with inanimate creation 
of its vivifying and invigorating influence. Stoical 
indeed must be -his sensations, who can walk in 
the firlds at this season, unmoved by the joyous 
appearances with which Nature invests herself, 
and by the thousands of ephemeral beauties bud- 
ding into being. This is. the season which has 
been sung and immortalis’d by Solomon 





‘« Here be all the pleasures, 
That Fancy can beget on youthful Thought, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season.’” 





At this time of the year particularly, as in every 
other, man should make. the most of life. Its 
brevity should impel him to every enjoyment 
which innocenceand his capacity canprocure ;_ for 


“ Wherefore di-l Nature pour her bounties forth, 
With such a full and-unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odors, fruits and flocks, 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 
But all to please, and sate the curious taste? 
If all the world 
Should, in a pet of temp’rance feed on pulse, : 
*. Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, ; 
Th’ All-giver would be unthank’d, would be ynprais’d, 
And we should serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 
And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons.” 


——The sentiments of men of sense on similar 
subjects are generally, found to corieur, though 
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and correct delineation of a modern democrat. 
On the subject of the poet’s public, not literary, 
character, he thus speaks, ‘‘ Whether, when 
he resolved not to be a dissenting minister, he 

ceased to be a dissenter, I know not. He cer- 
tainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal for what he called and thought liberty; a 
zeal which sometimes disguises fromthe world, 
and, not rarely from the'mind whichit possesses, 
an envious desire of plundering wealth, or de- 

grading greatness; and of which the immediate 

tendency is innovation and anarchy, an impetu- 
ous eagerness to subvert and confound, with very 

little care what shall be established.””? A more 

perfect portrait of a jacobin disorganizer of the 

present day cannot possibly be drawn than is 
contained in the above sketch of the character of 
Akenside. The Alexandrine line has some- 
times a very happy effect. Whether or not this 
be the case, in the one we are about to quote, 
we leave our readers to judge. We think it is 

as long when compared with the preceding line, 
as the licentiousness of poetry will permit. Ina 
Portsmouth paper, an epitaph upon an Ethiopi-| 
an is concluded by the following curious couplet. 





«He quitted this stage, 
In the seventy-seventh year of his age.” 


—Some time since we published the substance of 
a part of the intercepted correspondence of the 
French officers in Egypt. In these letters, the 
uniform cry appeared to be for brandy. One, 1n 

articular, in the small compass of three or four 
ines, enjoined upon his correspondent, again 
and again, with ridiculous circumlocution, that 
he would, on his return to Egypt, bring them 
brandy. | We then thought that a set of drunken 
and riotous Frenchmen might solicit this supply, 
merely for the purpose of intoxication, and of 
continuing a practice which was acquired at 
home. Since then, on reading a passage in the 
poem of Butler, we think it possible, that these 
stores were intended to encourage, and add to 
the martial spirit of the French soldiery. Their 
officers had read, perhaps, these lines of Ralpho, 
in Hudibras, and were determined to apply them 
to their own situation. He recounts to the hero 
of the poem, that some 7 


Recover’d many a desperate campaign, 

With Bourdeaux, Burgundy, and Champaign ; 
Restor’d the fainting, high and mighty, 

With brandy, wine, and aqua vite ; 

And made them stoutly overcome, 

With bacrak, hoccamore and mum. 


—As a specimen of the amity and courteous 
spirit of the British towards this country, it is 
proper to record, that the governor of Nova Sco- 
tia, when apprized of the loss of the Boston ship, 
Packet, on the isle of Sables, immediately order- 
ed a vessel to the succour of the unfortunate. 
Indeed, every thing that is generous and noble, 
and magnanimous, Is naturally to be expected 
from this officer. Thename of *Wentworth is 
synonomous with good words. When governor 
of the state of New Hampshire, before the revo- 
lutions he was unwearied in his Zéal to benefit 
and beautify the province. In spite of the up- 
roar of the bawlers for liberty, he never forfeited 


* Not witheut reason did the cool judgment and fervid 
gratitude of Edmund Burke thus describe Wentworth, earl 
Rockingham. The private secretary was,worthy of his illus- 
trious principal. «Ina situation, near enough to enable me 
to see, I did see in that noble person such sound principles, 
such an enlargement of mind, such clear and sagacious 
sense, and such unshaken fortitude, as have bound me, as 
well as others. much better than me, by an inviolableattach- 





the characters Maynot be contemporary. In thé 
life of Akensidefty 


ohnson has given a faithful) 


ment to him from that time forward.” 
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the favour of the discreet, nor lost the love of the 
people. ‘he monuments of his liberal and pub. 
lic spirit remain, and though he forsook his pro- 
vincial service and chose to adhere to the cause 
of his royal master, the inhabitants of New Hamp- 
shire still talk with gratitude of his services, and 
still quote instances of his munificent temper. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The poetical essay, entitled ‘* Contentment,” 
was approved on the first perusal, and will be 
published next week. The impatience of the 
author is natural, but reasons for delay have been 
imperious. 


The complaint of “ noraTio.” respecting the 
fate of studious researches, and literary efforts in 
America, is well founded. But, to publish his 
repinings, would only serve to promulgate the 
knowledge of the disappointments of genius, 
without contributing, in the smallest degree, to 
their alleviation. If we recognize the hand-wri- 
ting of ‘‘ HoRATIO,” he is of too lofty a spirit, and 
has too much of the pride of talents, to expose 
himself to the sneers of plebeian contempt, or to 
the frigid indifference of every true Indian. This 
would infallibly be the result of an appeal to the 
public. The Editor wishes a better fate to Ho- 
ratio, than neglect and penury, for these ought 
not to be the companions of brilliant talents, ac- 
tively and usefully employed. But he is well 
convinced, that though the hopes of “ HoraTIO” 
may be of gay tint, the reality of disappointment 
will be of gloomy shade, and perpetual duration, 
in our infant and jangling commonwealths. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


“ Literary Hours,” an agreeable parlour- 
window book, from the penof Dr. Drake, has 
been greatly enlarged, and reached already a 
third edition. The poems of Allan Ramsay, 
the author of “* The Gentle Shepherd,” a pasto- 
ral drama, which will vie with the softest scenes 
of the Italian school, have been elegantly edited 
by some rightful lover of Caledonian song. 
Dr. George Isaac Huntingford, warden of St. 
Mary’s college, Winchester, has published “ A 
Call for Union with the Established Church.” 
This “ call” is addressed to English protestants, 
and, it is to be hoped, that many will be chosen, 
as well as invoked. . An established church, like 
many other established ordinances, which expe- 
rience and Edmund Burke have approyed, is 
auspicious to the quiet of the subject, the felicity 
of the individual, and the hope of the christian. 
The profound, the salutary policy of Elizabeth 
and England, was careful to found their religi- 
ous edifice on a rock. . “They did not run about, 
like the fool in the gospel, to find a sandy substra- 
tum. ‘They did not, in I know fot what absurd 
mood of toleration, leave every portal wide open 
for Fews and Gentiles, Cretes and Arabians, and 
the dwellers beyond Mesopotamia. ‘They did not 
leave the christian religion, wholly unrecognized 
in national acts, nor suffer a savage, democratic, 
insolent, and impious spirit of licentiousness, 
under the name of *religious liberty, to go 
about like another wandering fiend, “ leading 
captive silly” votaries, and ‘seeking whom it 











* Civil liberty, in some free countries, means the liberty of 
being boorishly unciwi/; and religious liberty is a general 





| license to be daringly érreligious, 
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might devour.” Of this rightful and pious policy 
the good fruits have long been, and ever will be 
abundant. The church of England is stedfast 
as the State, and let the flood of innovation come, 
and the hurricane of democracy roar, both, in 
despite of the hatred, malice, and “all unchari- 
tableness” of traitors and fanatics, 


‘* Till earth’s foundations shake, shall stand 
By Provipence securd.” 


Mr. Hayley, who is a voluminous, if not a ge- 
nuine poet, and who has much of the industry 
and versification of Pops, has written “‘ An Essay 


on Sculpture ; in a series of letters to John Flax- 
This poem is in- 

It is said, that 
ill health, and domestic afflictions have greatly 
These 
causes of mental decay are deeply to be deplored. 
They have evidently affected Mr, Hayley’s mind, 
and add another melancholy proof of the fragility 
The lite- 
rary tribe are too often spiritless, melancholy, 
and diseased. Gloom clouds their mental hori- 
zon, and malady mars their projects, and inter- 
rupts their avocations. Their cares are carking, 
The pathetic lines of 


man, esq. R. A. with notes.” 


ferior to his prior productions. 


contributed to damp the poet’s fire. 


of the constitution of men of letters. 


and their life is short. 
CuurciiLt bewail the condition of humanity 


genius. 
*« Sure ’tis a curse, which angry fates impose, 
To mortify man’s arrogance, that those, 
Who’re fashion’d of some better sort of clay, 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs must humbled Genius feel, 
In their last.hours, to view a Swift and Steel! 
How must ill-boding horrors fill her breast, 
When she beholds men, mark’d above the rest, 
For qualities most dear, plunged from that height, 
And sunk, deep sunk, in second childhood’s night; 
Are men, indeed, such things? And are the best 
More subject to this evil than the rest— 
To drivel out whole years of ideot breath, 
And sit the monuments of living death! 
O! galling circumstance to human pride, 
Abasing thought! but not to be deny’d. 
With curious art the brain tdo finely wrought, 
Preys on herself—and is destroy’d by thought, 
Constant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out our powers, and leaves a blank behind.” 


“¢ A Praxis of Logic,” for the use of schools, 
by Collard, is favourably described in the “ Bri- 
tish Critic.” It is believed to be the most ra. 
tional system extant. P 


Mr. Lewis, the eccentric and eloquent author 
of “The Monk,” and who appears to delight in 
the horrible and the mysterious, whose meat is 
the doleful, and whose drink the tears of a nun, 
and the well of St. Winifred, has published, in 
two large volumes, ‘‘ Tales of Wonder.” To 
collect and embellish the legends of superstition, 
to ransack Romish chests for trivial relicks, and 
import the mummery of German and Italian pea- 
sants, appears to be an odd employment fora 
member of parliament. But genius has many 
privileges and immunities ; and to hover over the 
abyss of absurdity, without falling in, is some- 
times the good fortane of this adventurous 
Power. In amplifying the legend of Santon 
Barsisa, in describing the voluptuousness of a’ 
monk, and the wiles of a female devil, Mr. Lewis 
has unguestionably displayed a brilliant fancy, 
and employed a rich and fluent stile. But his 
muse is a wanton; and, though the critic may 
not find any of /#s canons violated in the pages 
of the Monk, the moralist is offended by irreli- 
gious sneer, and licentioOus sentiment. 

The Abbe Gaultier, alearned Frenchemigrant, 


to whom the schools.are much indebted for ma- 
ny volumes of practical instruction, has published 


y 
and faithfully chronicle the decline and fall of 
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the first part of “‘ a Method of making Abridge- 
ments; or, easy and certain Rules for analysing 
Authors.” 
This work, which is a desideratum in litera- 
ture, and is the first of the kind ever offered to 
the public, will be divided into two parts; the 
first, containing the rules for making abridge- 
ments, and the application of those rules.to.vari- 
ous selections from the best authors. A new 
and very superb edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, has lately been published, by that very 
correct printer, Mr. John Nichols. A new 
edition of ** The General Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ a well known and highly useful work, 
has just been procured, by the care of a company 
of London booksellers. Many new and well 
written lives are added, and the style, throughout, 
has been reformed and polished, by ‘a woré- 
man, that needeth not to be ashamed.” ——— Dods- 
ley’s old Annual Register, is now more promptly 
published than formerly ; is conducted with the 
grestest ability ; is a very sure and safe guide in 
the historical department; is friendly to every 
thing learned, moral, and religious ; and, in short, 
is a work worthy of Burke and’ Dr. CampBEk . 
We most heartily commend this valuable repo- 
sitory to the regards of the ‘curious. We may 
say, in the language of some advertisements, and 
with far more propriety, ‘“‘ beware of counter- 
feits, for such are abroad.” Be careful to inquire 
for the old Annual Register, projected by the 
amiable Dodsley, and conducted by Burke; a 








moral truth, and eloquent in support of the rights 
of the British empire.—The New»Annual Re- 
gister, has no trace of the pens of well affected 
men. ‘It is conducted by philosophers, scoffers, 
democrats'and rebels. With them’a chancellor 
of the exchequer, and a dignitary of. the church, 
are always ambitious and hypocritical; and true 
virtue and public spirit are to be found, with 
Fox, Dr. Priestley, or-Dr. Joshua Toulmin ; 
with the leader of opposition, or with the yelpers 
of dissent. Two German translations of 
Parke’s Travels, have appeared at Hamburg, 
and Berlin. Dr. Mavor, who is unwearied in 
writing, and who is sedulous to print none but 
useful). books, has,compressed, into cheap and 
portable volumes, a multitude of voyages, travels, 
and tours ; has published. a useful compendium 
of natural history; has called the attention, of 
imitative and aspiring youth, to the fairest mo- 
dels in English biography, and has made a most 
judicious selection, from the admirable lives of 
Plutarch, An Asiatic Annual Register is now 
regularly published. In the volume for the year 
1799, we observe a very delightful biography of 
the accomplished sir William Jones, that ma- 
gician of the muses. Dr. Garnett’s ** Tour 
through the Highlands,” is a pleasant, book to 
lounge with on the sofa, ‘To.the eye of, an en- 
thusiast, the mountains of Caledonia 
‘‘ roughly rushing to: the skies,” 
will always associate pleasing images. The views 
with which’ this work abounds, and which are 
well executed} in aqua tinta, wilkdélightthelover 
of Scotland, and picturesque scenery: » 

— . ~ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Orpsexoo., 
Perceiving it to he one of the laudable objects, proposed 
in the publication of the Port Folio, to rescue from oblivion, 
fugitive pieces of merit, I do myself the ‘pleasure of trans- 
mitting to you the following copies of some early essays of 
genius, which seem worthy of preservation. . » 

















work, at once solid and mgenious; didactic in} 


} 


of about sixteen years of age, as exercises, in th 
his classical studies. 


but benevolence happily descried him in his humble Station, 
and afforded him an opportunity of indulging in his fayoy). 
ite pursuits of intellectual improvement. 


genius! Modesty has hitherto concealed the fruits of jt, 


greater maturity; but there is reason to hope, they will ng 
fail in due season. 


a 











They were written, according to information, by 2 youth 


e Course of 





‘‘ Full many a Gem, of purest ray serene, 

“« The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
‘¢ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

‘*« And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Genius lights, as heaven directs, without regard to the % 


veurs of fortune, and often, without doubt, pines in obsey. 
rity, through a defect of the means of Cultivation, gy, 
might have beer the fate of the author, 


‘«‘ A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ;” 


Such have been some of the early blossoms of unfoldiy 


i 


I'am, Mr. Oldschool, respectfully, 
Your well-wisher, 


' TRANSLATIONS FROM ANACREON, 
ODE I. ON HIS LYRE. 


Heroes, and embattled plains, 

I wished to sing in lofty strains, 

But, alas !\ the taithless Lyre 
Would-not answer my desire. 

For when I sung of mighty things, 
Love only sounded-from the strings. 

I changed them, grieved with ill success, 
And put on others in their place. 

Then with Alcides I begun, 
Thund’ring Jove’s immortal son, 

But the Lyre, rebellious still, 

Sounded love against my will. ti) 
Then farewel, heroes, wars, and kings, - 
For you, no more, I tune the strings. 
Whate’er I try, the stubborn Lyre 
Breathes but love and soft desire. 


ODE II. ON WOMEN, 

Nature arms the generous horse, 
With strong hoofs and nervous force; ~ 
She giveth swifiness to the hare, . 
To the bull, strong horns for war ; 
She, to fishes, kindly gave, 

Fins to cleave the lucid wave. 
Birds, by her assistance fly, ° 
Borne on pinions through the sky. | 
She, to man, for his defence, 
Wisdom gave, and solid sénse. 
Thus, of all her gifts bereft, 

What for woman had she left? 
Beauty, for the female kind, 

Her last, best present, she designed. 
For neither-shield, nor deathful spear 

Can, with beauty’s power compare. 
Beauty’s eyes more conquests claim, 
‘Than the sword and wasting flame. 

ODE 1X. ON HIMSELF. 


Anacreon, (the girls declare)... | 

Sluggish age.is drawing nears.» 

Take, they say, a looking-glass,.. : 

And behold thy wrinkled face! .« 

Thy temples are bereft of hair, 

Poor old man! thy head is bare. 

«¢ If I have, or have,not hair, 

«‘ [ know not, nor do L care. 

“ If age approaches—this I know— 

«Tis high time.to banish woe, 

‘¢ To seize on joy, while in my power, 
_.% And make the best ofmy-last hour.” »: 
senceanetonamseaieen = 
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